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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: CONSTANTINOPLE: WASHINGTON. 



London, January, 1906. 
When I last wrote, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was in 
the throes of Cabinet-making. They were neither very painful 
nor very prolonged. So far as the public was aware, no complica- 
tions of any sort supervened, beyond Sir Edward Grey's momen- 
tary unwillingness to accept the Foreign Office portfolio; and this 
subsided almost before it had arisen. Yet I dare say that, a 
quarter of a century hence, the memoirs and biographies and 
diaries of the members of the new Government will be full of 
piquant and unsuspected revelations. I have just been reading, 
and can heartily commend to all Americans who are in any way 
interested in English affairs, the singularly masculine and bril- 
liant Life of Lord Eandolph Churchill, by his son Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the newly appointed Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
and perhaps the most promising of all the rising men. In it will 
be found a racy and full-blooded account of Lord Eandolph 
Churchill's struggle to bury the amiable mediocrity of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote in the House of Lords. The House of Lords has 
something of the political usefulness of the American Vice- 
Presidency. It is an institution, just as the Vice-Presidency is 
an office, designed for the reception of decayed or obnoxious poli- 
ticians. When an Englishman finds himself urged by his friends 
and his party to accept a peerage, he is generally right in taking 
it as a polite hint that the days of his political utility are over. 
Lord Eandolph Churchill positively declined to assume the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer so long as Sir Stafford Northcote 
remained the leader of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons. A sharp struggle ended in Sir Stafford Northcote's 
disappearance up-stairs into the obscurity of the House of Lords. 
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I do not affirm, but I strongly suspect, that a not dissimilar 
struggle raged around " C-B " when he came to form his Min- 
istry. It was felt that, though " C-B " was the inevitable Prime 
Minister, he was by no means the best man for the leadership of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons. But, so long as 
the Premier is a member of the popular Chamber, he cannot be 
other than its leader. A strong effort was, therefore, made to 
induce " C-B " to enter the House of Lords. Many reasons, such 
as " C-B's " age and health and the ceaseless and exacting labor 
entailed upon one who would be both Prime Minister and leader 
of the House of Commons, were urged in favor of the step. But 
the real reasons that made it advisable were reasons that could not 
well be put to " C-B " himself, however much they might be 
canvassed in clubs, committee-rooms and newspapers. " C-B " is 
the first Englishman, or at any rate, the first since the forgotten 
Addington, to rise to the Premiership without the advantages 
either of a high social position or of a reputation for statesman- 
ship. He has achieved literally nothing. At the War Office, he 
showed himself a competent administrator, but no more. His 
name is unconnected with any great piece of legislation or with 
any stirring cause. His personality, so far as it is revealed in 
his public acts and speeches, is curiously unsuggestive. He is 
a man of mountainous commonplace. A ding-dong, pachyder- 
matous disposition and the plodding habit brought him to the 
Front Bench and have kept him there; but his Premiership is 
essentially the accident of an accident. Like the chieftain in 
Homer, " C-B " might truthfully exclaim, " It is not I who am 
the cause of this; it is Zeus and Fate." Neither in achievement 
nor in intellect nor in abilities does " C-B " reach the normal 
standard of British Premiers. As leader of the Opposition, dur- 
ing the past few years, he has shown himself an immortally mal- 
adroit tactician. He is a debater who reads his speeches — for the 
discerning, that trait is alone enough to illuminate the whole inner 
man. Neither the country nor the House can really be said to 
respect him as Prime Ministers should be respected. " C-B " 
arouses no enthusiasm, though nobody grudges him the reward 
that in politics, as in other pursuits, awaits the industrious and 
uninspiring apprentice. As a figure-head his broad, placid and ac- 
commodating temperament will stand him in good stead; but 
no one pretends that, in the stormy and difficult sessions that lie 
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ahead of the Liberal Government, " C-B " is the man to stand 
up to such consummate debaters as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour, or to show the alertness, vigor and resource that will be 
abundantly needed. 

That, therefore, was one reason why his friends anxiously 
pressed upon " C-B " the desirability of entering the House of 
Lords. Another reason was that without him the Liberal Peers 
would make even a poorer showing than Liberal Peers usually 
make in the Upper Chamber. It so happens that, with Lord 
Bosebery continuing to stultify himself by aloofness, with Lord 
Spencer compelled by illness to relinquish active politics, and with 
Lord Eipon nearing eighty, the Liberal Peers have no one among 
them with the requisite experience and authority for representing 
the Government in the Lords. That is a serious disadvantage, 
because, while the House of Lords under a Conservative regime 
almost ceases to exist except as a ratifying Chamber, no sooner 
are the Liberals in power than it is at once not only on the qui 
ww, but on the defensive. It is one of the anomalies of the 
British Constitution that the House of Lords, without whose as- 
sent no bill can become law, should decide on the measures 
that come before it not upon their merits but by their source 
of origin. The most radical and distasteful and even revolution- 
ary bills, if proposed by a Conservative Ministry- — for example, 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill of 1903 — will pass the Lords, while 
the most moderate measures, if proposed by a Liberal Ministry, 
will be ruthlessly held up, amended, and sometimes defeated. 
Sooner or later, the question of " ending or mending " the House 
of Lords must become, and until it is settled will remain, the 
greatest of all English qxiestions. Until then it is essential, if 
a Liberal Government is ever to be in power as well as in office, 
that it should possess, in the Upper House, at least one persuasive 
representative of recognized standing and authority. "C-B" 
speaking to the Lords with all the prestige of the Premiership 
would be a greater asset to the Liberal party than " C-B " en- 
gaged in the unequal combat of House of Commons debates, 
where the divinity that doth hedge a Prime Minister is either 
triumphantly and autocratically asserted — an exertion of which 
" C-B " is frankly incapable — or else is apt to sink altogether 
into a mere mockery. 

There were, therefore, good reasons why "C-B" should seek 
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refuge in the aristocratic Chamber, and it was his refusal to do 
so, or at any rate to do so immediately, that nearly lost him the 
services of Sir Edward Grey. The Prime Minister argued, I 
believe, that his acceptance of a peerage before the General 
Election would be at once a confession of personal inadequacy 
and of political half-heartedness, if not of downright political 
cowardice. He was allowed to have his own way, but only on the 
understanding that he would repair to the seclusion of the Upper 
House at the first convenient opportunity. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that after a few months more in the House of Commons 
" C-B " will gracefully pass onward and upward, taking the 
Premiership with him, but leaving the leadership of the Lower 
House in the younger, firmer and more dexterous hands of Mr. 
Asquith. All this, of course, is on the assumption that the Gen- 
eral Election which is now just about to begin and which will 
be over by the time this letter appears in print, results in a Liberal 
victory. I have no hesitation in making that assumption. A 
triumph for Liberalism has long since been conceded even by 
its opponents, and the question that most engages speculation is 
whether the triumph will be so complete as to render the new 
Government independent of the Irish vote. 

Friend and foe admit that, in the selection of his Cabinet, 
" C-B " has done his work well and gathered together a strong, 
cohesive and businesslike team; and the country as a whole has 
given it a hearty and reassuring welcome. Indeed, both individu- 
ally and collectively, the new Cabinet, if not quite so strong on 
paper as the Salisbury Ministry of 1895 or 1900, is undisguis- 
ably weightier and more efficient than its immediate predecessor. 
Sir Edward Grey's presence in the Foreign Office is as much a 
guarantee that the Lansdowne course will be steered where it was 
right and deftly shifted where it was faulty as though Lord 
Bosebery himself were once more installed in Whitehall. The 
country absolutely trusts the new Foreign Secretary, and with 
justice ; for Sir Edward Grey is one of those men in whom states- 
manship is intuitive. Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, belongs to the first flight of English lawyers, has shown 
on more than one occasion an almost Booseveltian political cour- 
age, is a master of all the arts of lucid exposition, and though, 
perhaps, too self-centred to be a great popular leader, has never 
yet failed to impress the House of Commons with the vigorous 
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directness of his mind and character. Of Lord Elgin, the Sec- 
retary for the Colonies, little is known except that he was a 
capable Viceroy of India, presided over the commission that in- 
quired into the 'conduct of the Boer War, and arbitrated with 
excellent clear-headedness the Scottish Church controversy. The 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies is Mr. Winston Churchill, who, 
being young, pugnacious and almost unreasonably able, is de- 
tested by some and sneered at by many, but who has, I feel sure, 
the root of the matter in him and will rise as high as his father 
and higher. Mr. John Morley, who goes to the India Office, 
in time, as many think, to save the great dependency from falling 
under a military autocracy, needs no introduction to Americane. 
I need scarcely say that his profound and philosophical mind, 
his mellow judgment, and his seasoned experience in administra- 
tion would add not only strength but distinction to any cabinet. 
Mr. Bryce takes charge of Ireland — not to bring in a third 
Home Bule bill, but to proceed with equal caution and sympathy 
along the pathway of gradual reform. Mr. John Burns, a work- 
ing-man, and one of the most useful Members in the House, 
goes to the Local Government Board — a most popular appoint- 
ment and one that his energetic common-sense is sure to turn 
to excellent and probably piquant account. Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the dashing Welshman of the bitter tongue, who stands to-day 
pretty much where Mr. Chamberlain stood twenty-five years ago 
and is not less efficient and not less hated, receives the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Sydney Buxton, who knows the pros 
and cons of all political questions, and is equally at home on 
Throgmorton Street, by a salmon-stream and on a grouse-moor — 
an admirable specimen, in short, of the cultivated, broad-gauged 
Englishman — becomes Postmaster-General; while Mr. Augustine 
Birrell brings to the Board of Education an acute intellect and 
so great a reputation for practicality that even his still greater 
fame as a writer has not been able to destroy it. But, of all the 
appointments, the most interesting and in many ways the strong- 
est is that of Mr. Haldane to the War Office. He is a man who 
would have delighted the Prince Consort. The Prince used to 
complain that the great defect of English statesmen was their 
lack of philosophical training. They never looked all round a 
subject. For instance, they never seemed to have asked themselves 
why they needed an army or what sort of an army they ought to 
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have. Those are precisely the questions that Mr. Haldane would 
inevitably put to himself on first approaching the army problem. 
He thinks in German; he has written profoundly on German 
philosophy; and his mind is saturated with the instinct of scien- 
tific reasoning. One of the most-learned lawyers of the day, he 
has shown in Parliament the attributes of natural statesmanship. 
Such men as these deserved the national confidence, and re- 
ceived it. The new Cabinet was instantaneously felt to be worthy, 
not merely of the party, but of the country, and Liberal stock 
rose. " C-B's " inopportune speech at Stirling, indeed, and the 
interpretation put upon it by Lord Eosebery, have given the Pro- 
tectionists an excuse (of which, needless to say, they have, mad? 
the most) for pretending that the Liberals are still bent on in- 
troducing Home Eule into Ireland. But the British democracy 
has a sound political instinct. Where the Protectionists profess 
to see a gruesome Irish bogey, the average elector insists on see- 
ing only a turnip and a sheet. The average elector insists further 
that, in this campaign, the predominant issue is Protection versus 
Free Trade; and on that issue the Liberals are bound to win. 



St. Petersburg, January, 1906. 
As usual, the unexpected happened. Bussia passed from a gen- 
eral strike to civil war in a twinkling, and without any note- 
worthy symptom of preparation. Late one night, an anonymous 
body, known as the Council of the Workmen's Delegates, decreed 
a general strike of which the whole nation seemed heartily tired ; 
and, while the public was discussing its chances of success and 
failure, it was fully accomplished in Moscow and enforced there 
by an armed insurrection, the very possibility of which every- 
body would have denied on the eve. The effect was staggering. 
Many began to fear that Eussia was utterly ruined and that no 
efforts could henceforth save her. At home, Witte's policy was 
bitterly inveighed against and the Tsar's Government severely 
condemned, while abroad the Eussian masses were regarded with 
mistrust and aversion. Then the strife began. The streets of 
>Moscow were turned into battle-fields; in lieu of fortifications, 
the rebels erected barricades; well-built houses were transformed 
into temporary strongholds ; trade and industry were stopped ; the 
railways were forced to suspend traffic; the headquarters of the 
secret police were blown up; police officers were watched, way- 
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laid, executed; the General Governor was condemned to death, — 
whenever caught. 

Before the Moscow insurrection had formally broken out, the 
state of affairs in St. Petersburg was truly alarming. Night 
after night, a body of workmen was wont to meet in a big hall 
to deliberate on the political programme of the next day, to dis- 
cuss questions of policy or tactics, to provoke the Government or 
inspirit the extreme opposition. They met with no let or hind- 
rance. Their Moscow brethren were less fortunate or, it may be, 
less cautious. Members of the Strike Committee there were 
arrested at a fashionable restaurant in a cabinet particulier, en- 
joying themselves at table. But in St. Petersburg the workmen 
had their way in most things. They compelled each of the prin- 
cipal journals in turn to print their revolutionary organ; they 
sneered and scoffed at the Government, taunted and provoked the 
authorities until people began to look upon them as the real rulers 
of the realm. " They at least know what they want, and are not 
satisfied until they get it," the press observed. " The official 
Government is lifeless," it added, " and any morning we may 
awaken to learn that Count Witte' has been arrested by the 
Chairman of the Workmen's Council, Khrustaloff." The remark 
was meant to be ironical, but it might have been fulfilled at 
any moment; would, indeed, have come true if the authorities 
had but waited a little longer. But they arrested Khrustaloff. 

" The queen-bee is taken, we can now have the hive," the Gov- 
ernment thought and said. But that was another delusion. 
" Khrustaloff is gone," answered the workmen, " but we can find 
four hundred substitutes for him. Our force lies in anonymity 
and mediocrity. We possess no great man, but countless hum- 
drum people, any one of whom can take the place of another at 
- a moment's notice." But none the less they felt the want of their 
real leader, and never regained their lost force. Eeprisals were 
thought of. A strike was proposed, an insurrection suggested, 
terrorism canvassed. But to each of these measures there were 
serious objections. Nothing was settled, until one afternoon a 
man entered one of the factories, announced (falsely) that the 
Cossacks had torn to pieces a member of the workmen's associa- 
tion who had refused to be arrested, and, believing the narrative, 
the operatives at once clamored for a strike. The Socialists as- 
sented heartily to a measure which they were impatient to adopt, 
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yet hesitated to propose, and the Council of the Workmen's 
Delegates at once proclaimed a General Strike. 

Now, the men who thus rose up against the Government be- 
longed to several political groups, pursued conflicting aims, were 
animated by motives drawn from different spheres of thought 
and feeling. They all agreed, however, in their utter distrust of 
the Government, and in this they were supported by all the Lib- 
eral parties in the Empire. No Government, they argued, has 
ever yet kept its word, and it would be folly to trust the present 
Cabinet simply because it calls itself constitutional. In this, 
but in nothing else, was there accord among the popular factions. 
The Socialists sought to wrest the power in its passage from Tsar 
to Duma, knowing that, if they failed in this, their opportunity 
might not come again for generations. The Jews, who had 
never received any favor from the Autocracy, turned naturally 
to the revolution for redress of their grievances. The workmen 
were assured that they had it in their power to win an eight- 
hours working-day ; the peasants were encouraged to take the land 
of the crown, the Tsar and the gentry; soldiers and sailors were 
told they would acquire the right of electing and dismissing 
their superior officers; the Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, Esthonians, 
Armenians, Georgians, Little Eussians — all the nationalities, in 
a word, who have refused to assimilate with the Great Eussians — 
were encouraged to strike a blow for autonomy. 

The moment, too, was much more propitious than it seemed. 
The insurrection had been carefully planned in both capitals, 
special attention being paid to Moscow on account of its maze 
of narrow, winding streets, its network of courtyards leading from 
one thoroughfare to another, the ease with which barricades could 
be thrown up by the rebels, the difficulty and danger to the troops 
who should attempt to remove them, the large number of working- 
men who must yearn for shorter hours and higher pay, and the 
sympathy of the lower class generally. But St. Petersburg also 
was mapped out into twenty-two districts, and a number of armed 
men were to go to work in each seizing important strategic 
points, buildings and personages. There were few troops in St. 
Petersburg and scarcely any in Moscow, while the temper of the 
soldiers who were available was known to be very dubiotis. 

The revolutionists were delighted to meet, night after night, 
soldiers and officers who regularly attended their assemblies, and 
vol. olxxxh. — 591. 20 
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publicly assured them that this or that regiment would not only 
not fire against the people, but go over bodily to the insurgents 
when the hour of action had struck. How many of these traitors 
to their Tsar were really military men, and how many were revolu- 
tionists in disguise, it is impossible to determine; but there seems 
to be no doubt that the latter element predominated. None the less, 
faith in the army had received a rude shock. 

All Eussia was immediately summoned to arms. The newspaper 
press, which a few months ago was inspired, gagged and sup- 
pressed by the authorities at will, had become so free that it pub- 
lished the manifesto of the revolutionary committee calling the 
people to arms. This unique document called on the masses 
to combat the Government, to ruin the finances of the country 
and demolish their economic basis, to abolish the laws of property, 
to force capitalists to adopt an eight-hours working-day, while 
increasing instead of curtailing the wages, to give soldiers and 
sailors the right to elect their own officers. 

Moscow was up in arms. Kharkoff, Odessa, Kieff, the Baltic 
Provinces, the Caucasus, had all risen against the Government 
and were operating simultaneously and more or less successfully. 
Twenty-two railways were about to «strike. The newspapers in 
both capitals had ceased to appear. The troops were few in 
number and not all trustworthy. Fresh contingents could not 
be drafted to the capitals owing to the strike. Alarming tidings 
kept coming in from the provinces hourly. The Tsar was re- 
ported to have fled, the soldiers were stated to have gone over 
to the rebels, republics had been founded in various parts of 
Russia, the days of the dynasty were numbered. A new era of 
democratic prosperity was about to begin. 

But, before building up, it would be necessary to pull down. 
In the country, the peasants burned the castles, manors, houses, 
farms of the land-owners, pillaged their corn, slaughtered theiT 
horses and oxen, destroyed agricultural implements in order that 
the gentry should not be tempted to return. In the cities, the 
banks were to be forced to suspend payment, industrial works 
and factories to close, and the bourgeoisie to suffer and disgorge. 
Class was to rise against class; all privileges were to be abolished, 
including that of private property. 

In Moscow the rebels, who operated over an area representing 
three concentric circles, endeavored to shut the troops, who num- 
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bered between five and nine thousand, in the inner one, and then 
by occupying the various railway stations to hinder the arrival 
of reinforcements. If successful, they would thus have enclosed 
the soldiers in a sort of cage, where the troops would have been 
physically exhausted and finally forced to surrender. The plan 
was ingenious — and the conditions favorable; for part of the 
soldiers seemed to waver between monarchy and revolution. In- 
deed, the infantry were so doubtful that the officers thought it 
better not to subject their allegiance to a severe test or their firm- 
ness to a powerful temptation. But circumstance, which is 
stronger than human will, precipitated matters and solved the 
question. Sorely pressed on all sides, the commander had to let 
the infantry participate in the fight. The rebel workmen, seeing 
them, cheered lustily and cried, " Down with the Tsar !" " Long 
live the Eepublic I" The soldiers, who have numerous grievances 
of an economic nature, but no dislike of the Tsar, refused to cheer. 
They hissed. Then the workmen opened fire upon them. 

The fidelity of the soldiers decided the issue. Only two railway- 
stations were seized by the rebels, who were thus unable to hinder 
the arrival of fresh contingents of troops. But none the less the 
fight was desperate. Barricades were erected with a degree of 
speed and solidity that astonished the military; and no sooner 
were they destroyed by field-guns in one place, than they were re- 
built in another. Gates, doors, telegraph-poles, wooden houses, 
electric tram-cars, barrels, baskets — everything was utilized, and 
then the whole bound firmly together with wire or with water 
which was soon turned to ice. Behind the barricades, the rebels 
fought together, at first in large numbers, but afterwards in 
groups of two, three, or four; never more than five. Their tactics 
consisted in drawing the troops to the barricades, which were 
surmounted with red flags, and then shooting them down like 
game from behind windows, doors or roofs of the houses. For 
bitter hatred sprang up between rebels and troops. Many of the 
narratives of the day's operations make one shudder. Thus the 
revolutionists, who frequently made use of disguises and other 
ruses to deceive their foes, are alleged by the authorities to have 
gone about in ambulance-carriages bearing the red-cross mark, 
and when near the soldiers to have opened fire upon them. After 
that the troops refused to spare ambulance-carriages. 

A blood mailia seemed to have taken possession of the combat- 
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ants and of many of the onlookers as well. People killed their 
neighbors " for fun " and took a wild delight in it. One man, a 
respectable porter, spent all his time during the daylight firing 
at passers-by from a little window, until on the sixth day, after 
he had killed many, he was himself " potted " by the insurgents. 
Another man went up into a belfry and, taking deliberate aim, 
fired upon all and sundry, wounding some and killing others, 
until the troops espied him and put a stop to his amusement. 
Others simply ran amuck and shed human blood until they were 
cut down by one or other of the combatants. The police were the 
special objects of attention on the part of the insurgents. Their 
officers were watched, waylaid, and put to death without mercy. 
Nearly seventy were disposed of in this manner. 

The railways being in the hands of the Government, fresh troops 
were at last despatched from St Petersburg, and at their head was 
a man resolved to show no weakness. From the moment when 
the Semeonoffsky regiment entered the ancient capital of Eussia, 
the insurrection was doomed. Further and further from the inner 
ring the insurgents withdrew, always raising barricades, always 
fighting with a heroism of which Eussians generally are proud. 
The Prokhoroff Works formed their last great stronghold. In 
one of the buildings of that factory, the revolutionary tribunal, 
hospital and arsenal were situated. When it was invested with 
troops, the Governor-General summoned the workmen to sur- 
render. They refused at first, but afterwards hoisted a white 
flag. An officer was delegated to negotiate with them, but when 
he arrived they killed him. Then the field-guns were brought 
into action, and later on several hundreds of rebels gave them- 
selves up, and having sworn allegiance to the Tsar were released. 

That was the end of the insurrection for the time being. The 
revolutionary papers maintain that it is only postponed, not 
abandoned. Next Spring, they add, it will break out anew, better 
organized, surer of success. The Government, on the other hand, 
annoiinces its determination to put down, not only armed revolt, 
but every attempt to organize it. It will permit no more railway 
or telegraph strikes, no more incitements to insurrection. Tha 
moment any such combinations are being arranged, semimartial 
law may be proclaimed, and, when the strike once breaks out, 
real martial law with all its concomitants. It still professes its 
intention to grant all the liberties outlined in the Tsar's October 
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Manifesto, and to allow the Duma to work out others on the basis 
of those, but above all things else it insists on the cessation of vio- 
lence. And external order is being reestablished in many districts. 

But as yet nothing is definitely settled. The insurrection is 
not yet quelled in the Baltic Provinces, where the peasants 
have burned nearly all the old historic castles with their priceless 
treasures. General Orloff, with his military expedition has, in- 
deed, arrived on the theatre of the disorders and is driving the 
rebellious peasants northwards before him, but Esthonia may have 
revolted before he finishes with Livonia. In those parts of Bus- 
sia, cruelty assumes more revolting forms than in Moscow. Some- 
times it cannot be distinguished from wanton malice of a dia- 
bolical kind. Thus several partisans of the Government were 
treacherously attacked and burned alive; others were killed slow- 
ly in Chinese fashion, having their ears and noses sliced off 
first. Letts and Esthonians are moved, not only by a natural 
and even legitimate desire to shake off the Imperial yoke, but 
also by race hatred which engenders the fiercest passions. They 
loathe the German barons, and history tells us that they cannot 
be reasonably expected to do otherwise. But they too will doubt- 
less soon be forced to submit. 

In the Caucasus, the conditions are more complex, but, owing 
to the internecine strife of the races themselves, more favorable. 
For where there is no union there can be little strength. Un- 
happily, former governments of the Autocracy built all their 
Caucasian policy upon dangerous applications of the maxim: 
" divide et impera." The most remarkable episode of the disorders 
in the Caucasus was the humiliating decision come to by the Vice- 
roy: in order to save the city of Tiflis from becoming the battle- 
field of Armenians and Tatars, he armed five hundred Social 
Democrats who are as strongly opposed to violence and bloodshed 
as to the Tsardom and the bourgeoisie. That measure marks the 
low-water level of the monarchy during the Bussian revolution. 

But, even after the people of the Baltic Provinces, of Central 
Bussia and the Caucasus have laid down their arms and begun 
to work legally, constitutionally and normally for further lib- 
erties, it will need a considerable time and very strenuous efforts 
to repair the incalculable damage done to the Bussian classes and 
masses by the persons or institutions responsible for the disorders 
that followed upon the Tsar's Manifesto of the 30th of October. 
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CoKSTAHTDTOPUC, January, 1906. 
A genebation ago, the coercion of the Sultan by the joint 
fleets of the Powers which signed the Treaty of Berlin would have 
seemed an event of import and consequence. But international 
politics no longer means the affairs of a Continent, and Europe 
has lost the old sense that a certain primacy of interest belongs 
to all that happens within her own borders. The last debt-collect- 
ing expedition to Venezuela attracted more attention than the 
December descent on Mytilene. It was a purely official under- 
taking, and even the democracies of England and France, absorbed 
in watching the vaster spectacle of Kussia in revolution, as well 
as in preparing for General Elections at home, were content to 
allow their Governments to manage the affair, without a word 
either of criticism or encouragement. The Sultan has long 
since grown accustomed to these demonstrations. Technically, 
the Powers used force, and occupied Turkish territory ; but their 
Embassies transacted their routine business as though nothing un- 
usual were happening. As a measure of coercion, the demonstra- 
tion was a trivial and inconsiderable incident. It was necessary 
only because, in the long duel between the disunited Concert and 
the obstructive Porte, the ordinary terminology of diplomatic 
intercourse has lost its meaning. On paper, the Powers are in- 
variably united and always urgent for reform; but this habitual 
insincerity is so well understood by the Porte that some overt 
action is always necessary on the rare occasions when they care 
to be believed. On this occasion Lord Lansdowne, at least, was in 
earnest, while the indifference of his associates was so profound 
that they had not even the heart to oppose him. Germany, it 
is true, stood aside; but her object was evidently merely to se- 
cure certain Turkish official contracts worth some two millions, 
sterling; and, to this end, it was sufficient to desist from the 
joint process of coercion without actively opposing it. When once 
the fleets were in motion, the rest was inevitable. However 
little the majority of the Powers may have cared for the cause 
they had taken up, their prestige required them to obtain some 
show of concession. The Sultan yielded as soon as the Ambas- 
sadors were tired enough to consent to discuss a compromise. 
The result is worthy of the insincerity of the whole proceeding. 
It saves the face of Europe. It establishes a nominal international 
Financial Control in Macedonia. It is a victory for the Concert 
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and a defeat for Turkey. If it will bring no real appeasement 
to Macedonia and effect no substantial alleviation in the peasants' 
lot, that can matter little to most of the Powers concerned. In 
all their debates over precedence and prerogative, there is no 
evidence that the distracted figure of the Macedonian villager had 
ever troubled their imaginations. 

The real interest of the new departure lay, not at all in the 
process of imposing it upon the Turks, but rather in the prior 
negotiation among the Powers, which occupied the first five 
months of 1905 and narrowed itself down to a debate between 
England and Austria. An English Blue-book has told us some- 
thing about these discussions, but its discreet revelations are veiled 
in the usual reticence of diplomatic language. Its position 
was, in brief, that, in a moment of preoccupation and indifference, 
after the alarming little episode of General Tzoncheff's raid into 
Macedonia in the winter of 1902, Europe had conferred upon 
Austria and Eussia an exclusive mandate to reform Macedonia 
and control its administration. Tbe other Powers resigned their 
initiative in all future changes, and their consuls on the spot 
tacitly abandoned their prescriptive right of interference and re- 
monstrance in the details of local administration. The two 
Eastern Empires were formally recognized as the "interested" 
Powers, and the Concert divested itself of its prerogatives in their 
favor. Austria and Eussia preserved a timid and conservative 
policy, suggested a minimum of reform, and took no pains to make 
the authority of their agents a reality. But, precisely because they 
did so little, it was to be feared that they might be accumulating 
arguments for some more effective intervention in the future. 
When the chaos became quite intolerable, when the incompetence 
of their official protectors had driven the Macedonians to a gen- 
eral revolt, it was to be foreseen that Austria and Eussia might feel 
disposed to interpret their mandate as a permission to embark 
on some project of military occupation. If they alone were the 
interested Powers, they alone would have the duty to restore 
order and the right to reimburse themselves by a virtual annexa- 
tion. That would have meant, in the end, not merely a partition 
of Macedonia between Austria and Eussia, but the throttling 
of most of the free states which have been carved out of European 
Turkey. Servia and Bulgaria must have become mere enclaves 
in two overwhelming Empires; and, if they had retained a nomi- 
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rial independence, it could only hare been as the parasites and 
feudatories of the great neighbors, who dominated their ports, 
held their gates, and controlled their commerce. This mandate 
was renewed in the autumn of 1903, when the Miirzsteg scheme 
was accepted by the other Powers. It is true that a substantial 
breach was made in it by the gendarmerie reforms, which placed 
a corps of European inspectors, drawn from all the Powers alike, 
under an Italian general ; and divided Macedonia into five sections, 
each supervised by officers of a single nationality. But the gen- 
eral business of political control, and the initiative in all reforms 
and remonstrances, were still left in the hands of the Austrian 
and Eussian agents. 

Happily, the Sultan had accepted the Miirzsteg programme only 
for two years, and the question of its renewal gave Lord Lans- 
downe some opportunity of discussing the status of the two " in- 
terested Powers." The Macedonian rising of 1903 and its brutal 
suppression had meanwhile aroused a current of interest and 
sympathy in Western Europe. It was, then, with some support 
from public opinion in France and Italy, as well as in England, 
that Lord Lansdowne began his conversation with Austria in the 
first weeks of 1905. Austria, moreover, stood unsupported; for 
Eussia had anxieties more intimate than the anarchy in Mace- 
donia. Besides, the state of Macedonia, more chaotic after two 
years of reform than it was when the Turks ruled uncontrolled, 
was an obvious argument for change, an argument reinforced 
by the manifest inability of one of the two " interested " Powers 
to use its influence in the pacification of Macedonia. But to 
deal with Austria even in isolation was not an easy task. To 
bargain with an Empire which has a purely Continental outlook 
is hardly feasible; and Austria has no alert and powerful de- 
mocracy to whose humane concern for the populations of Mace- 
donia a disinterested appeal could be made. In the Macedonians, 
the dominant Germans and Magyars have always seen, not suf- 
fering peasants who demanded some relief from an Oriental 
tyranny, but rather so many millions of Slavs who might march, 
if they were liberated, as the vanguard of a hostile race. Tradi- 
tion in Austria has always urged the maintenance of the status 
quo; and, if the remoter future is ever considered, the more en- 
terprising school dwells on the commercial and naval advantages 
which would spring from the annexation of Salonica. What 
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arguments Lord Lansdowne may have need to break down this 
conservatism and frustrate these ambitions is something of a 
mystery. He certainly hinted that the renewal of the mandate 
was a matter for discussion and might be subject to conditions. 
He may have urged that a free and contented Macedonia, under 
an international control, would be a better market for Austrian 
industry than a chaos in which the railroads carry few freights 
save cannons and munitions. He may even, as Victor Berard con- 
jectures, have thrown out a suggestion that Salonica, pacified 
and neutralized, might serve, instead of Marseilles or Brindisi, 
to the great profit of the Austrian railways, as the natural port 
for British traffic with India. More probably, he found Austrian 
diplomacy puzzled and unnerved by its isolation, taken unawares 
in its wholly empirical policy or drifting, busied with the cares 
of the Hungarian broil, impotent to suggest a hopeful alternative, 
and forced in the end to follow the line of least resistance by 
acquiescing in the views of the Western Powers. Not all his 
proposals were accepted; but he did succeed in securing the ad- 
mission to a Board of Financial Control of delegates from the 
four Powers, whose interest in Macedonia had hitherto been 
ignored. The fiction that Austria and Bussia enjoy a certain 
precedence still survives, but the main business of control has 
been taken out of their hands. The future of Macedonia must, 
henceforth, follow the lines laid down in the gendarmerie scheme 
and the financial reglement. Macedonia will not be annexed by 
Austria and Bussia, nor will the Balkan peninsula be absorbed 
in two vast Imperial systems. It will become an international 
province under Turkish suzerainty and European control. The 
successive stages of compromise by which Lord Lansdowne's pro- 
posal has been weakened, first in the negotiations with Austria, 
and then in the settlement with the Porte, do, indeed, destroy 
its value as an immediate programme of reform. It will not 
render life tolerable to the Macedonians, but it assures a future 
to Macedonia. 

Alike by its limitations and by the ample rights of direct 
sovereignty which it still leaves to the Sultan, the scheme which 
was imposed upon him in December stands doomed to failure. 
It applies only to Macedonia proper; for the British proposal 
to extend it to Thrace (Adrianople) was brusquely negatived, 
and the Bulgarian population of the northeastern districts of that 
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neglected province will still bear the full brunt of a racial per- 
secution. It does not touch the army, which Lord Lansdowne 
had wished to reduce in numbers and to subject to the civil au- 
thority. Its functions are limited to a supervision of the budget 
and the collection of the revenue; it will not have the right, with 
which the British Government wished to invest it, to handle 
general political questions. That means, in the concrete, that 
Hilmi Pasha, who represents the Sultan in Macedonia, will still 
be free to foment the feud between Greeks and Bulgarians, to 
assist the former by conniving at the activity of their bands, and 
to provoke and weaken the latter by exiling their teachers and 
priests and closing their churches and schools. Finally, even in 
the realm of finance, it will be little more than a deliberative 
body. Its decisions require the sanction of the Sultan; and, where 
they are of an executive character, Hilmi Pasha is formally per- 
mitted to refuse to carry them into effect and to refer the dispute 
to Constantinople, there to be debated between the Embassies 
and the Porte. Even the machinery of supervision is inadequate; 
for the three travelling inspectors employed by the Board of 
Control, on whom will fall the invidious and unpopular work 
of detecting the corruption and extortion of the local officials, 
will themselves be Ottoman subjects, and will enter the Turkish 
service. Apart from these details, which are really of the first 
importance, the prospects of the scheme are wrecked by the ar- 
rangement which deprives the European delegates of all admini- 
strative authority. Hilmi Pasha is the executive officer of the 
Board, and, even if he should not think it prudent to oppose them 
frequently by a direct defiance, he has it in his power, by occult 
obstruction, calculated delay and half-hearted acquiescence, to 
frustrate their whole activity. He is, from the standpoint of 
Yildiz Palace, the ideal man for his post — clever, laborious, 
plausible, filled with a sentimental loyalty to Abdul Hamid, and 
ready to use his talent for diplomacy and intrigue to defeat in 
detail the reforms which his master has been compelled by force 
to accept in principle. The history of the Financial Commission 
can only repeat the depressing experience of the gendarmerie of- 
ficers. Deprived of executive authority, it will find that its only 
function is to study a chaos which it cannot cure. There will 
be no guarantee of honesty and solvency, as there will be no pledge 
for order and security, until the Board of Control becomes the 
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supreme authority in Macedonia, until its members are recognized 
as the hierarchical chiefs of the local officials, and until European 
officers wield a direct command over the whole gendarmerie. 

While the Ambassadors seem to have felt a certain mild satis- 
faction, because the appearance of the united fleets at Mytilene 
induced the Sultan to retreat a step and transfer the field of con- 
flict from Constantinople to Salonica, it is significant that the 
Macedonians sang no pseans. They have no illusions about the 
success of the new scheme, and see in the new European delegates 
only a fresh detachment of "technical advisers," who will keep 
step with the gendarmerie officers in the dismal work of marking 
time. They are in the throes of a furtive civil war — Bulgarians 
against Turks, Greeks and Turks against Bulgarians and Vlaehs. 
Massacres are not infrequent, assassinations and ambuscades con- 
tinual. The Turkish soldiers join in the forays of the Greek 
bands against Bulgarian villages, the markets are deserted, the 
roads impassable, the distant fields are left unploughed, while 
the closing of their churches and schools threatens to destroy their 
hope of civilization. To them a scientific budget seems a luxury : 
what they ask is some measure of elementary security. They 
would have trusted such a Board as Lord Lansdowne sketched to 
win this for them, but they have no faith in an advisory Com- 
mission. They waited until it was clear that the international 
demonstration would end in compromise, and then they closed 
up their fighting ranks, composed the feud which has long weak- 
ened and divided their two insurgent Committees, and organized 
in Bulgaria itself a new and united auxiliary Committee, whose 
business it will be to collect funds for a fresh campaign. It is 
easy to predict the future. Hilmi Pasha will use this menace as 
an excuse for fresh measures of repression. He will discuss re- 
forms suavely and politely with the Financial Commission, and 
leave their Board-room to concert wholesale arrests, to strengthen 
his curfew ordinances and to disperse among the villages the 
troops who will goad them to revolt. Already munitions are be- 
ing massed at Adrianople ; for, when the insurrection does break 
out, it will be no mere local Macedonian conflict, but a formal 
war involving the whole Bulgarian race. 

Macedonia is, unfortunately, only one of many anxious points 
in the Near East. The Cretan revolt has been damped down for 
the winter months, but the Powers show no sign of using the 
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interval to redress the genuine grievances of the islanders. The 
Yemen rising was partly crushed, partly bribed into tranquillity; 
but the starving Turkish levies are now engaged in stirring fresh 
trouble by collecting overdue taxes in regions which have hitherto 
acknowledged only a nominal allegiance. Worst of all is the 
outlook in Armenia. The Eussian authorities, who armed the 
Tatars against the Armenians of the Caucasus in the spring and 
summer of last year, seem to have attempted in the winter to re- 
store the racial equipoise by arming the Armenians against the 
Tatars. The inevitable massacre followed, and Moslem refugees 
have come crowding in their thousands over the frontier into 
Turkish territory. Abdul Hamid is quite capable of conceiving 
the bold plan of intervening with an army corps to restore order 
and uphold the prestige of Islam in the Tsar's dominions. The 
eaiser course, however, will be to employ these refugees in the 
congenial task of slaughtering and pillaging his own Armenians. 
If Europe remonstrates, he will inquire why Europe kept silence 
when the Tsar's agents were organizing Jewish massacres. A 
Europe, with patches in its civilization, and blind spots in its eon- 
science, comes hampered and discredited to its task of guardian- 
ship. 



Washington, Jcmwry, 1906. 
When Congress reassembled after the holidays it was observed 
that the attitude of both Chambers towards the Executive was 
decidedly less deferential, and it began to look doubtful whether 
all or most of the measures of foreign or home policy known to 
be favored by Mr. Eoosevelt will be inscribed upon the statute- 
book. The Senate has not yet acted on the Dominican Treaty, 
and Eepublican, as well as Democratic, Senators have expressed 
regret that our Government should have taken part in the con- 
ference now going on at Algeciras with regard to the affairs of 
Morocco. The Philippine Tariff bill, after being subjected to an 
amendment of no great importance, has been passed by the House 
of Eepresentatives, but it has still to face the Senate, and the 
prospect of its enactment into law in its present form is not un- 
clouded. At the hour when we write, the bill introduced by 
Eepresentative Hepburn, which is understood to embody the 
views of the Administration with reference to Government rate- 
making for railways, has not been reported to the House from 
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the committee to which it was referred. The Statehood bill, 
in pursuance of which, if enacted, Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory will be admitted to the Union as one State, and 
Arizona with New Mexico as another State, still awaits debate 
in the House of Representatives. The insurgent Republicans 
hope to defeat it. Congress has given the Executive the eleven 
million dollars needed to meet the disbursements of the Panama 
Canal Commission which will have been made by April 1; but 
the conditions under which further appropriations will be grant- 
ed are, as yet, undefined. It appears to be inevitable that after 
March 1 the maximum duties now prescribed by the latest Ger- 
man tariff will be imposed upon American products imported into 
the German Empire. The assent of our Senate to a reciprocity 
treaty with Germany is out of the question, and the German 
Government is said to have declined to accept a proposed modifi- 
cation of our administrative regulations at ports of entry as an 
equivalent to the tariff concessions desired by us. The imposi- 
tion of the maximum duties on American products imported into 
Germany is expected to be followed by retaliatory legislation on 
our part, and two bills to that end have been introduced — one 
in the Senate and the other in the House. The bill of which 
Senator Lodge is the author or the sponsor proposes to establish 
maximum and minimum rates, of which the latter would be 
lower than those of the Dingley Act, while the former would be 
higher. The House bill also proposes to establish maximum 
and minimum rates, but it would make the latter identical 
with those of the Dingley Act, and the former considerably 
higher. Should either of these bills become a law in its present 
form, it would become incumbent on the Executive to impose a 
duty on the coffee of Brazil, because that country has discrimi- 
nated against commodities of the United States. We scarcely 
need point out that any considerable duty on Brazilian coffee — 
a duty, let us say, of twenty-five per cent. — would improve sig- 
nally the economical conditions in Porto Bico. It is an ill tariff 
wind that blows nobody any good. 

The Morris incident has attracted a good deal of attention, 
mainly because it was made the pretext for a violent denuncia- 
tion of the President by Senator Tillman of South Carolina, a 
diatribe which was rebuked by the Senate's refusal to consider a 
resolution providing for an investigation of the affair. The truth 
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with regard to the Morris incident seems to have been this: 
Since the assassination of Mr. McKinley — the third assassination 
of an American President in about forty years — public opinion 
has demanded that some precautions should be taken to assure 
the protection of the Chief Magistrate. In pursuance of the safe- 
guards fixed upon, the White House attendants informed Mrs. 
Morris that she could only see the President by appointment and, 
•when she declined to leave the Executive Mansion without seeing 
him, they proceeded to eject her. There seems to be no doubt 
that, in the process of ejectment, there was a good deal of un- 
necessary rudeness, not to say violence. Mr. Roosevelt could 
easily have absolved himself from any personal responsibility 
from the insolence proverbially characteristic of Jacks in office, 
but he is the last man in the world to leave even the humblest 
dependent in the lurch. It is conceivable, however, that, while 
refraining from administering a reprimand to overzealous sub- 
ordinates, he might have expressed the regret, which undoubtedly 
he felt, that a lady's dignity and sensibilities should have been 
wounded. If it be true that Mrs. Morris was subjected to physic- 
al maltreatment, some expression of sorrow and condolence was 
the more imperatively called for. But we must take men as we 
find them. They all have the defects of their good qualities. 
Loyalty to friends and fidelity to followers are traits inseparable 
from a sturdy, virile and magnetic temperament; but they are 
not easily reconcilable with the practice of perfect equity and 
universal sympathy. It is a cold, calculating, unamiable tem- 
perament which in every dilemma, asks itself the question, Would 
it not be a good thing for me to throw this or that supporter to 
the wolves ? Mr. Roosevelt does not happen to possess that kind 
of temperament; and, therefore, it might have been predicted 
that, soon or late, he, like Andrew Jackson, would suffer from 
the very sturdiness of his fibre. There are times when stanch- 
ness is dangerous, and when flexibility is prophylactic. 

If the Dominican Treaty had been either ratified or rejected by 
the Senate, it would have been easier for our State Department 
to determine just what position it will take with reference to the 
reported intention of Prance to coerce Venezuela. It is absurd 
to suppose that the French Republic would undertake to capture 
or blockade Venezuelan seaports in order to compel President 
Castro to receive M. Taigny, recently the French Charge d'Af- 
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f aires at Caracas. Venezuela is an inconsiderable Latin- American 
commonwealth, bnt its Executive has as much right as the German 
Emperor himself to decline to hold intercourse with a particular 
diplomatic representative of a foreign Power on the ground that 
he is not persona grata. We assume, therefore, that, whatever 
armed demonstration may be made by France against "Venezuela, 
it will have for its purpose the procurement of the recognition 
of certain claims arising out of contract, including conspicuously 
the claim of the French Cable Company, whose property at La 
Guayra has been seized in pursuance of an order of a Venezuelan 
tribunal. Now this Company has been adjudged by the highest 
native Court to have forfeited its franchise on the score of various 
delinquencies, chief among which is the aid and comfort alleged 
to have been given by it to the rebellion headed by General Matos. 
It is asserted, and not denied, that the Company's franchise con- 
tains a stipulation that, in the event of litigation, no appeal should 
be taken from the judgment of the highest Venezuelan Court to 
diplomatic negotiation or to arbitration. The questions, therefore, 
involved in the controversy betwen France and Venezuela are 
three: Should we permit a European country to treat the de- 
cisions of the supreme court of a Latin-American Kepublic with a 
contempt which it would not venture to exhibit toward the similar 
tribunal of a great Power? Ought we to tolerate the collection 
by violence from a weak American State of debts arising out of 
contract ? Even if both these questions be answered in the affirma- 
tive, should not the French Cable Company be deemed to have 
waived the privilege of recourse to force, by its acceptance of the 
stipulation embodied in its franchise? As Mr. Eoosevelt pointed 
out in his last Annual Message, we ourselves, in our dealings with 
sister American Eepublics, have never resorted to arms in order to 
compel the payment of contractual obligations. What does the 
tutelary function, which we have promised to discharge, amount 
to, if we suffer a European creditor-Power to subject our wards 
to treatment from which we ourselves have carefully refrained? 
It may be said that our duty in the premises is res adjudicaia, 
seeing that in 1902 we remained impassive spectators of the block- 
ade of Venezuelan seaports by German, British and Italian war- 
ships, and of the subsequent arrangement by which a third of 
the customs revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello were se- 
questrated for the satisfaction of obligations mainly contractual. 
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We might reply that it is no more an established principle in 
international law than it is in municipal law, that a single pre- 
cedent, perhaps ill-advised and regretted, must forever after be 
conformed to. It is evident from his last Annual Message that 
Mr. Eoosevelt would like to brush aside the precedent made by 
our State Department in 1902. Evidently, the President does 
not deem it equitable that a European Power should be at liberty, 
because it alleges that an American commonwealth has failed 
to meet certain obligations arising out of contract, to proceed 
to act as judge, jury and sheriff in its own case. He has sug- 
gested that, in such circumstances, it might be expedient for 
the United States to interpose between the debtor and the creditor, 
and, having ascertained to what extent, if any, the alleged debts 
were just, to discharge them by collecting and distributing the 
customs revenue of the debtor. It is well known that the aim of 
the Dominican Treaty, now pending in our Senate, is to bring about 
just such a substitute for a European occupation of American 
custom-houses. If that treaty had been ratified, we should be 
in a position to say to France: If you can show that the Cable 
Company has violated none of the conditions of its franchise, and, 
consequently, has suffered damages by the suspension of that fran- 
chise, or can demonstrate the existence of any other just debts 
arising out of contract, we will relieve you from the necessity 
of an appeal to arms. We will ourselves, if President Castro shall 
request us, undertake to procure for you satisfaction. 

As regards the scope of our participation in the Morocco Con- 
ference an important statement was made by Mr. Hale, of Maine, 
the present leader of the Eepublican majority in the Senate, when 
the matter came up for discussion; the statement, namely, that, 
if at any time an attempt should be made at Algeciras to bind the 
Conferees to an international agreement for any purpose other 
than commercial, the representatives of the United States would 
be instructed to withdraw, or, at all events, to refrain from voting 
on the subject. If such instructions have, in truth, been given, 
it is not easy to see why we should have taken any part at all in the 
Conference, seeing that the invitation expressly announced that 
no attempt would be made to disturb the commercial arrangements 
effected by the Madrid Conference of 1880 to which our Gov- 
ernment was a party. We shall soon know whether Mr. Hale's 
tranquillizing declaration was well founded. 



